CHAUCER'S HUMOUR

their cottage doors, the peasants plodding
behind their patient oxen in the field, the
very names above the shops, all are interesting.
There is no such thing as a dull person, the
mere fashion in which a man walks or wears
his clothes is worth recording, not because it
throws any subtle light upon his character,
but because it is unusual and therefore quaint*
because, in fact, the unexpected is manifest-
ing itself in these homely details.

Chaucer possesses this faculty of amused
obseryation^n^                                   Agaia

aST* again he contrives to invest some per-
fectly trifling and commonplace incident
with an air of whimsicality, and by so doing
to make it at once realistic and remote. We
are never wholly absorbed by what amuses
us, in the sense that we are absorbed by what
appeals to our tragic emotions. Laughter
implies a certain detachment, whereas in
tragedy we feel with those concerned with an
intensity which often causes us to lose all
consciousness of our own individuality. We
may be surprised to find the tears in our
eyes, but we are always conscious of our
laughter.

This homely, whimsical point of view shows
itself in a thousand minute touches.   Friar